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THE BETTER PART. 


Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare ! 
* Christ,” some one says, ** was human as we are ; 
No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin to sean ; 
We live no more when we have done our span,” 
** Well, then, for Christ,’’ thou answerest, ‘‘who ean care? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, why forbear? 
Live we like brutes, our life without a plan!” 
So answerest thou; but why not rather say, 
* Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in Heaven our sins to see? 
More strictly than the inward judge obey ! 
Was Christ a man like us?—Ah ! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 
—Matthew Arnold, 


TRUST CONFERENCE. 


NOTES ON THE SEPTEMBER GATHERING 
IN CHICAGO. 


General Impressions of the Meeting — Character. 
istic Groups — Cochran and Bryan 
Contrasted. 


[BY PROF, GRAHAM TAYLOR. ] 

THE partisan aspects of the Trust Problem 
on the eve of a Presidential campaign made it 
inevitable that the motive in holding such a 
conference would be widely suspected. From 
the inner circle of its management, however, 
its educational purpose was obviously the idea 
which determined its scope and dominated its 
initiatory action. The Civic Federation, in 
accordance with its policy of holding national 
conferences on urgent issues, decided to 
add to those on Expansion and the Monetary 
issue another on the Trust. Whatever the per- 
sonal and partisan motives of its individual 
promoters may have been, the writer, as one 
of a committee of seven to whom the details of 
convening the conference were intrusted, 
attests the fairness and representative charac- 
ter of that executive body. From the determi- 
nation to have all sides of the complicated 
question discussed by speakers satisfactory to 
those holding the variant views, the committee 

* NoTE.—Owing to an oversight, the August issue was 
numbered 36. It should be 37. 
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never swerved. Even after the conference 
passed from its control to that of the delegates, 
the committee successfully resisted the per- 
sonal attempts to restrict discussion and to 
deny a hearing to some phases of the subject. 


PREJUDICE and political partisanship, of 
course, were in evidence from the begin- 
ning, and increasingly as the result of counsel 
bid fair to be formulated inresolutions. When 
the delegates convened, their suspicion and 
caution were sych as to make them unwilling 
to have the Civic Federation turn the confer- 
ence over to its own management. But wisely 
the local conveners refused to be responsible 
for more than the first day’s proceedings. 
Fiercely the many conflicting interests con- 
tended behind the scenes for every point of 
advantage and against any possibility of being 
disadvantaged in the debate. But the assur- 
ance of fair play seemed to satisfy the conten- 
tions of all save the self-seekers. 


A MORE Varied and representative personnel 
could hardly have been secured. Thirty-six 
states were represented by delegates appointed 
by their governors. Every section of the 
country and well-nigh every interest of the 
people had someone accredited to speak for it. 
The political group included noted state, 
national and party officials and politicians. 
The legislative aspect of the subject was dis- 
cussed by attorney-generals, by the ablest 
legal talent the trusts could command, the 
shrewdest anti-trust advocates and the defend- 
ers of the Texas and Delaware laws. The great 
commercial and class interests most vitally 
involved had their chosen champions on hand, 
the railroads and the farmers, the industrial 
combinations and the traveling men, the 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, syndi- 
cates of capital and the national organizations 
of labor, social theorists as widely divergent 
as anarchists, socialists and single taxers, and 
last, but by no means least, the university 
departments of economics. 


THE labor group included Gompers of the 
Federation of Labor, Hayes of the Knights of 
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Labor, White of the Garment-Makers, Garland 
of the Amalgamated Steel-Workers, Dowe of 
the Commercial Travelers, Jones of the 
National Grange. Ben !ucker, of New York, 
representing the philosophy of Anarchism 
in one of the ablest papers presented at the 
conference, despite the general dissent from 
his view received overwhelming evidence of 
the appreciation of its strength of thought and 
scientific precision of expression. Socialism 
was admirably presented in a telling speech by 
its local pioneer, Thomas J. Morgan, in the 
absence of Lucien Saniel of New York, who 
had been invited to represent the Socialistic 
Labor Party. 


THE academic group was brilliant, fearless, 
and widely representative of state and other 
universities. From the East, Professor J. B. 
Clark of Columbia, John Graham _ Brooks, 
formerly of Harvard, and J. W. Jenks, of Cor- 
nell, fittingly represented New York and New 
England. Professors Adams of Michigan, Ely 
of Wisconsin, Folwell of Minnesota, Kinley of 
Illinois, and others from the state universities, 
took prominent parts. Professors Bemis and 
Commons of the newly-organized Bureau of 
Economic Research (born of the Buffalo Con- 
ference) made most creditable participation in 
the proceedings, Prof. Bemis’ paper being 
one of the best presented. The government 
experts, Prof. Jenks, statistician of the Indus- 
trial Commission, and Prof. Adams of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, rendered 
conspicuously valuable service in stating the 
question fairly and fully at the introductory 
sessions of the conference. 


WHILE unable to agree upon formal res- 
olutions, the delegates very generally fa- 
vored a far more strict regulation of the 
corporations doing interstate business by a 
federal commission with power to compel 
publicity of accounts and conformity to law by 
revocation of licenses. It was creditable to 
the many speakers that the principle of the 
combination, both in capital and labor, was so 
generally recognized to be inevitable to 
progress and therefore not to be indiscrimin- 
ately attacked. Those who lacked this dis- 
crimination failed to realize the danger of 
retrograding into the industrial hell of unre- 
stricted competition from which, through a 
generation of blood and tears, we are just 
emerging. On the other hand, those who 
claimed legislative immunity, if not discrim- 
inatory power, for the trusts were all but 
laughed out of court. 


THE absence of grasp and breadth of view in 


the domain of economics upon the part of all 
but a very few was disheartening. The papers by 
the trades-unionists delegates were disappoint- 
ingly weak in this respect. Those by the more 
radical social theorists, though far stronger, 
were too narrowly restricted to the specific 
view-point to be of scientific value. Even the 
academic view was open to the same criticism 
in lacking sufficient recognition of the facts of 
life, especially the facts of the life of the pro- 
ducing, manufacturing and consuming masses, 


THE inchoate state of public opinion on the 
complex matter was reflected in the answers to 
the inquiries widely made by the Civic Feder- 
ation throughout the country as to the effects 
and treatment of combinations. Surprisingly 
few of the thousands of men inquired of made 
response at all, The replies, tabulated by 
Professor Kinley, show prevailing indefinite- 
ness and indecision. Sixty, for example, 
twenty-four of whom were lawyers, advocated 
a “let alone” policy, while as many vaguely 
referred to “‘legislation’’ as the remedy, and 
as many more would prevent “ over-capitaliza- 
tion.” 


THe value of the conference, however, lies 
less in its direct than in its indirect influence. 
Public interest has been quickened by it all 
over the country. Emphasis has been laid 
heavily upon the many-sidedness of the dis- 
cussion necessary to arrive at the truth. 
Liberty of thought, freedom of speech and 
interchange of view have all received decided 
recognition as prime conditions of any real 
progress toward a solution of this greatest 
issue of modern times. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE CONFERENCE, 


[BY REV. S. G. LINDHOLM. 





VEN in this great assembly, where the best 
E thinkers and closest observers had gath- 
ered to give the people the benefit of their 
wisdom, one could not avoid seeing how 
strongly the conditions among which the indi- 
vidual grows up color his thinking. The 
representatives of the South, where the in- 
dustrial methods are still undeveloped, retain 
the economic philosophy of the last century. 
The « drummer,” hard hit by the consolidation 
of the corporations which gave him employ- 
ment, was unable to see the slightest advantage 
in this consolidation. The lawyer who draws 
his revenue from the new conditions was un- 
sparing in their praise. Only a few were able 
to rise above the plane of self-interest to judge 
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of the whole question upon its own merits. 
Even the academic teacher savored too much 
of the study and not enough of the factory or 
the counting-room. 


WHILE the anti-trust faction wanted to ex- 
terminate trusts altogether, the advocates of 
centralization admitted the necessity of erect- 
ing safeguards for its development. Legisla- 
tion was the means by whichall this should be 
accomplished. 

Is it because this remedy lies so close at hand 
and can so readily be suggested as the panacea 
of all evil that every would-be reformer imme- 
diately grasps at it? Or do the speakers not 
clearly understand the forces at work in this 
rapid evolution of our industries that they all 
believe that smaller or greater doses of this 
patent medicine would suffice ? 

Some wanted legislation to prevent absolute 
monopoly; some to prohibit the public car- 
riers from granting discriminating rebates. 
Many wanted tariffs removed. Almost all 
acknowledged that legislatures and courts are 
becoming the servants of trusts and wanted 
further legislation to prevent that. The Con- 
stitution should be amended, new commissions 
should be appointed. One able speaker, see- 
ing the necessity of trusts but apprehensive of 
the interests of the laborer, wanted legislation 
to fix the hours of work, the wages paid and 
the number of men employed. Wherever a 
danger arose, preventive legislation should be 
enacted. 

One clear-headed thinker saw, however, that 
the new industrial system is too much a part 
of the life and functions of society to be thus 
treated. The trusts themselves had their voice 
to give in all this legislation, and this voice, 
already so strong as to control both legislature 
and court, would not acquiesce in any attempts 
to completely choke it. But this sensible 
utterance was entirely ignored by those who 
neither had the willingness nor ability to peer 
beneath the surface to find the forces, whether 
good or evil, that give the life to the present 
industrial and commercial system. Like a 
quack who, ignorant of the nature of the 
human organism, nevertheless tampers with 
the system, so the capitalist reformers pro- 
posed to patch all ills with legislative bills. 

And the people applauded, not only those 
who profit by the present system, but even 
those who by their labor create those profits. 


A few sophisms, a few flights of sentimental 
oratory, and the laborer walks hand in hand 
with the capitalist up to the polls, cheerfully 
depositing the same ballot, and is content to 


have perpetuated the system by which the one 
can thrive upon the other’s toil. 


‘«¢ The trust has come to stay.” There was a 
certain victorious ring in the way that phrase 
was uttered. All the economic advantages of 
the centralization of capital were apparent. A 
great saving of profit in the pockets of the men 
inside the trusts, and possibly also to the con- 
sumer, would result. But aside from the very 
problematic gain as consumers, the great wage- 
earning producing class could hope for noth- 
ing. Not one advocate of the trusts could 
advance a single argument to show where the 
attempt of saving of wages would stop. This 
was the strong point for the anti-trust men. 
Manhood would deteriorate. But not even 
they remembered the fact that this very 
tendency to crush labor has existed and must 
exist under all capitalistic production. The 
only man who at all had sounded the vexed 
problem to its depths and had the courage to 
state his convictions was the representative of 
Socialism, when he declared that the bane of 
the present civilization was the private control 
of productive property. The applause that 
cheered his statement that ‘the logical 
sequence of private property is that all prop- 
erty will be organized into trusts, and you will 
not be in it,’ was more than the ripple of 
excitement following a forcible period, but 
expressed—in many cases involuntarily—a con- 
viction of truth. 


ONE noticeable similarity in many of the 
papers presented by the professors of economic 
science was the aloofness of the scholar from 
the life he tried to picture. The presentations 
were scholarly, the deductions from the 
premises assumed logical, but to this hearer, 
who lives amidst the conditions in question, 
it seemed as if the data were taken second- 
hand, from books and ready-made statistics. 
There was an absence of that reality that only 
a close contact with the industrial life itself 
can give—the true perception of data upon 
which alone you can base true deductions. 
The contributions of Profs. Bemis, Clark and 
Brooks were, however, in great measure, 
exempt from this criticism and showed a close 
study of facts and apprehension of the issues 
involved. 


THE papers presented by the spokesman of 
organized labor were rather disappointing. It 
may be that lack of those advantages of educa- 
tion that as a rule belong only to the richer 
classes accounts for it; but other men sprung 
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from the same class displayed a keenness of 
mind and facility of expression that were sec- 
ond to none at the whole convention. They 
all took a weak, vacillating position, advocat- 
ing and apologizing for the trusts, altho there 
was no attempt to show that the trusts brought 
any beneficiary results to} the labor organiza- 
tions. On the contrary,they admitted that trusts 
were as inimical to the interests of labor as 
were private employers and had more power to 
erush labor. These representatives of the 
labor unions displayed no large grasp of the 
issues involved. They evidently failed to 
comprehend the philosophy of the industrial 
system, arguing on the behalf of the interests 
they represented a greater consideration of the 
part of the employer, trust or corporation, for 
the demands of labor ; or taking the optimistic 
position that «‘ organized labor is so confident 
of its cause that it does not fear trusts.”’ 





IN SHARP contrast to the platitudes of the 
officers of labor unions was the clear, forcible 
exposition of Thomas J. Morgan, of the 
socialistic philosophy concerning the indus- 
trial development. Having listened to the 
apprehensions of some of the speakers for the 
welfare of the people in the hands of the 
trusts, Mr. Morgan exclaimed that it was an 
absurdity to believe that the propertied class 
preserved the popular liberty or the happiness 
of the laborer. He then, in an’ impressive 
way, arraigned the capitalists for the way they 
always had taken advantage of the weakness of 
labor to oppress it. «* Now, when the employer 
himself is becoming squeezed, he cries out 
against the same oppression he has inflicted 
upon others!” 

The only remedy he could see for the exist- 
ing evils was the Great Trust, when all private 
property shall have been organized into one gi- 
gantic monopoly, but with the people on the 
inside, in full possession. 


«¢ COMBINATION Of Wealth and Federation of 
Labor go hand in hand.” This phrase seems 
to be the keynote of many of the speakers, and 
the general applause indicates that the people 
are illuded to believe that the laboring class 
will be happy to see the combination of wealth 
in the capitalized class, as long as the laborer 
has the right to form defensive labor unions. 


THE ‘ preparedness” of the speakers was 
noticeable—the same introductions, the same 
walking around the subject before approach- 
ingit. Few showed the flexibility of thought to 
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catch the point of discussion and go on with- 
out traveling over the ground already trampled 
by others. 


A FINE sentence of Mr, Foulke: ‘Compe- 
tition has been the handmaid of civilization. 
It has produced the mighty aggregates of capi- 
tal ; but it has reached its limit. The good of 
it has been accomplished.” 


COCHRAN AND BRYAN. 


[BY JOHN P. GAVIT.] 

DOZEN years ago, as a legislative reporter 
A at Albany, I heard Bourke Cochran, before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly, as- 
sail the principle of the secret ballot. And 
listening to the ready flow of eloquence, wit, 
satire, story and argument, I found myself 
hypnotized and convinced against my reason. 
Pulling myself together at last, I succeeded in 
disenchanting my mind of the magnetism and 
spell of the speaker, sufficiently to unalyze the 
process. The Bourke Cochran who spoke in 
the trust conference as the champion (more or 
less avowedly) of the ‘laissez faire” school, 
was the same fellow, and his process was pre- 
cisely the same. For he began with an adroit 
fling of the sop to those who might be expected 
to oppose his view. He paid a high compli- 
ment at once to the grasp which he said the 
representatives of organized labor who had 
spoken had upon the economic problem. The 
audience responded with a tremendous burst 
of applause, forgetting that that grasp was ex- 
actly what the said labor representatives had 
most conspicuously lacked. And so he went 
on. All the qualities which have conspired to 
make the Irishman the proverbial orator of An- 
glo-Saxondom—wit, good-humor, vocabulary, 
facility of expression, fertility of imagination, 
poetry, an inimitable flow of illustration and 
anecdote—he had them all with him. And under 
the charm of his speech, with its scarcely per- 
ceptible brogue, the wits of the great audience 
were fairly stolen away, so that they applauded 
to the echo fascinating phrases which, when 
not wholly untrue or at best evasions or dis- 
tortions of the truth, had no meaning at all! 


THE process, was, after all, a very simple one, 
and varied only by modification. In a word, it 
was this: The speaker, with skill and direct- 
ness, states clearly and forcibly a premise, 
elaborating with facts and illustrations to sat- 
isfy the mind of the most exacting. He follows 
with a minor premise, equally clear and direct, 
or, if defective, mending with clever rhetoric 
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and charm of speech and manner any lack of 
facts or deviation from the truth. Now for the 
conclusion from the premises—but instead, he 
tells a story, or quotes a saying, or puts an 
illustration (which may illustrate, or may not) 
—atany rate the audience goes off into a roar 
of laughter or applause, and under the cover 
of the diversion, Mr. Cochran lands in his con- 
clusion, and in nine cases out of ten the ma- 
jority of the audience fails to see that trom 
his premises tiat conclusion does not follow 
atall! When he varies this plan, it is only by 
changing the place of the laugh so as to cover 
an equally appalling discrepancy in one or 
both of the premises. 

FoR instance, Labor (says he) can never 
change or increase its share in the product, 
for if some workingmen should get a larger 
share than they are entitled to, it would rob a 
host of other workingmen, concerned in the 
process at some of its more or less remote 
Stages. Economic law cannot be tampered 
With (says he). And so plausible is all this, 
and so touched up and betogged with humor, 
pathos and persifluge, that we almost forget to 
notice that he is taking it for granted that the 
share of the capitalist in the product must be 
tixed by the laws of economics, and by no 
means to be considered as subject to moditica- 
tion at all! And before we have time to notice 
this stupendous begging of the whole ques- 
tion, he has us in @ roar with a quaint illustra- 
tion, or ina tempest of applause at a period 
made up largely of joke and gesture. 

The consolation of it all is that men like 
Cochran cannot long deceive people, for while 
his address is tremendously catching at the 
time, its force is gone as soon as one passes out 
from the magnetism of his presence. The man 
who sat by me, and who applauded and 
cheered almost continuously, said to me as he 
went out: «After all, when you come to think 
it over, it’s hard to remember anything except 
his jokes.” And another beside him said, «I 
never in my life heard another speaker so mag- 
nificently say—-Nothing.”’ 


AGAINST Cochran, in @ manner, was pitted 
Col. William Jennings Bryan, who spoke the 
next morning. The essential difference be- 
tween the two was that while Mr. Cochran 
evidently sins against light that he has—he 
knows, and is not honest—-Mr. Bryan is trans- 
parently sincere—he is honest, but he does not 
know. His speech was characterized by all 
the sincerity and dignity that Cochran’s lacked, 


but it was sadly disappointing. For Mr. Bryan 
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is and has been essentially a reactionary. So 
far as one may judge by his speeches, he would 
(if he could!) solve the economic problems of 
our day by going back to the past day out of 
which tue problems have cometo us. But the 
man who can lead the American people forth 
into the future in safety and peace must have 
his eyes fixed forward, not backward. Evolution 
takes no retrograde steps, and it was dishearten- 
ing at this conference to hear no word from any 
man large in the public view which gave 
promise or indication of a grasp of the facts of 
economic relationship. Mr. Cochran stood 
in a fog of fascinating words—not boldly or 
honestly, yet stood, for those who care nothing 
about the next step beyond, if only they may 
gather their grapes and reap a harvest before 
the Deluge; Mr. Bryan stood, bravely and hon- 
estly and frankly for those who would avert 
the Deluge with an umbrella worn out in the 
storms of the past. There was no sign of a 
man—to whom the people will listen in large 
degree—with anything to suggest save more 
law for the law-made, law-supported and law- 
entrenched trusts to purchase and enforce to 
their own ends. 
* How came you to be civilized 2° 
The heathen wept, wept he, 
And eke replied: «The Christian 


He got the drop on me!” 
DPD. troit Journal, 


‘The first condition of co-operative success 
is mutual confidence; and that is a plant of 
slow growth and one of almost impossible 
growth where people have no opportunity to 
know each other.’— Henry D. Lloyd. 


66 in your mornrerpality, the State, or the 
nation Was responsible for the store-keeping 
(i Your town would it be ane COSSUVY to have 
HY More stores than there are posto fice 3?” 


The Right Relationship League is a National 


organization for social service. Members pay 
$1.00 annually. Better join—you'll find your- 


self in good company. 


RIGHT RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE, 
Rooms 903, 905 and 907, 
237 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Buffalo Settlement Shows a Year of Satisfactory 
Progress and Development.—* Children’s Hour.” 
Sixty pages make up the interesting report 

of Westminster House, Butfalo, for 1898-99, and 

the concisely written and interesting contents 
show a year of good work and steady progress. 

The schedule of appointments includes upward 

of thirty occasions in the week, including the 

‘‘children’s hour” and the open library on Sun- 

day afternoon. Fifty-five persons have staid 

at the settlement for periods varying from one 
day to one year, twenty remaining a month or 
more. During the year the residents have re- 
ceived upward of four thousand calls. It has 
been found necessary to add another cottage 
to the four already in use, and eight persons 
have been kept in residence since last year. 
We have spoken before of the «Children’s 

Hour” appointment on Sunday, which contains 

one answer to the common settlement question 

«What to do on Sunday.” This report says 

«It is not a Sunday School or a substitute for 

it; it is simply one more way to spend the Sab- 

bath and to increase the children’s love for the 
day. It relieves the mother of the care of her 
little ones, and gives her a chance-—perhaps 
her only one—to rest quietly. . . . ‘The 
variable program for this short period depends 
upon the number and restlessness of the chil- 
dren and the originality of those in charge. 

The enjoyment of the children is increased by 

the part they perform. The kind of influence 

exerted depends upon the motive of the direc- 
tor. Opportunities come to those who seek 

them. For the Christian, a story, or even a 

game, may be an opportunity to teach a spirit- 

ual truth or ethical lesson.” 


ALDEN-PEARCE, 


Marriage of the Warden of Manstfleld House and 
the Physician of the Women’s Settlement. 

The most interesting event of the year in set- 
tlement circles is the marraige, just announced, 
of Perey Alden, M. A., warden of Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, London, E., and Dr. 
Margaret Pearce, until now a resident of the 
Women’s Settlement connected with Mansfield 
House. The marriage occurred September 14, 
and the bride and groom will be “at home”’ at 
Mansfield House October 11 and 20, an an- 
nouncement which will make settlement resi- 
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dents smile, knowing full well, as they do per- 
force, that a settlement worker (and in es- 
pecial particular Mr. Alden, who knows nothing 
of rest or of times or seasons in that matter) 
are, perforce, always at home,” whether they 
like it or not! 

The printed announcement of the marriage, 
contains, in accordance with the English cus- 
tom, 2 bit of poetry, these lines from Whitman’s 
‘*Song of the Open Road:” 


Allons! after the great Companions and to belong to them! 

They too are on the road—they are the swift and majestic 
men—they are the greatest women sa 

Allons! to that which is endless as it was beginningless, 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights, 

‘Yo merge all in the travel they tend to, and the days and 
nights they tend to. 

Again to merge them in the start of superior journeys, 

ro see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it and 
pass if, 

To conceive no time, however distant, but what you may 
reach it and pass it. 

To look up or down no road but it stretches and waits for 
you, however long but it stretches and waits for you. . 

To know the universe itself as a road, as many roads, as 
roads for traveling souls. 

All parts away tor the progress of souls... .. 

Of the progress of souls of men and women along the grand 
roads ot the universe, all other progress is the needed 
emblem and substance, .... 

Allons!. the road is before us! ... 

Comerado, I give you my hand! 


The hosts of those in America who know Mr. 
Alden well and favorably by reputation are 
joined with the many of us who know and love 
him well through personal contact in extend- 
ing the sincere congratulations and well-wish- 
ings of the American settlements to Mr. and 
Dr. Alden and to their colleagues of the Mans- 
field House settlement communities. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Hale House, Boston, had a successful vacation 
school within its walls this summer. 

Unity House, Minneapolis, anticipates a good 
year's work under the direction of Mrs. Bates. 

St. Stephen’s House, St. Louis, maintained a 
playroom all summer, which was frequented by 
seventy-five or eighty children daily. A kin- 
dergartner was in charge. Another year, it is 
likely that a roof-garden will afford the larger 
room needed. 

Mr. Charles M. Holt, formerly connected with 
Lincoln House, Boston, with the financial 
backing of a Minneapolis resident whose nume 
is not at present made known, is organizing 
a settlement work in the south of Minneapolis. 
The boys’ club work is already flourishing. 

The News of the College Scttlement, Phila- 
delphia, the third issue of which is in hand, 
gives a breezy picture of settlement life there 
in the dead of summer. ‘Summer Resident” 
contributes a vivid record, simple in style and 
diction but strikingly suggestive of the life, of 
one hour (3 to 4 A. M.) in the slum streets ona 
night too hot for sleep. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE next issue of THE ComMoONs will con- 

tain a department of notes on the labor 

Situation, including events of the summer in 
this and other countries. 


N THE meanwhile, one of the few men in the 
| United States who seems not to have lost 
all sense of humor and of proportion, and to 
have escaped the prevailing Dewey-mania, is 
Admiral George Dewey! More power to his 
good sense ! 


FTER all is said pro and contra, criticisms 
A of the Social Settlements, from within 
and from without, have sufficient truth in them 
to move us all to earnest efforts to make this 
winter’s work truer, deeper and more genuine 
than in any past vear. 


XPERIENCE in Chicago Commons and in 
E other settlements in which the experi 
ment has been earnestly tried, leave no doubt 
of the value of a daily meeting of the residents 
in a settlement. Whatever its form may be, 
there is inspiration and balance in a daily con- 
ference compensating for more than the incon- 
venience and sacrifice that may be involved in 
it. 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN. 


VIDENTLY there is still a deeply rooted 
E belief among men that the Almighty 
lives at Sinai, or in some other more or less 
restricted locality, whither those must go 
who would see and learn of Him. Even those 
who. profess belief in the teachings of Jesus 
show few evidences of having taken seriously 
his declaration, stated in so many various 
yays during his preaching and ministry, that 
the Kingdom of Godis within the human Heart 
—an inward state, rather than a geographically 
bounded or statute-governed place. The illu- 
sion of the mind hardest to banish, it would 
seem, is that which leads us to believe that 
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righteousness may be installed by Act of Par-. 
liament and enforced by the police. And the 
persistent characteristic of this mad search 
for the Place, the Law, and the Enforcer is 
that it invariably assumes that the changes to 
ensue, the laws to be enforced, the errors to be 
expelled, concern Someone Else. If only we 
could compel the Other Fellow to do this, or 
stop doing that, all would be well! And at the 
same moment, the Other Fellow is planning 
ways and means for reforming Us! 

Yet the commonest source of the disappoint- 
ment that comes to enthusiastic souls when 
they do eventually learn that the Ideal is not 
the Real is the conviction that slowly grows 
upon them, if they are honest with themselves, 
that in their own hearts are the deep-planted 
roots of all the social problems and _ per- 
versities. After all, it doesn’t make very much 
difference what the name may be of the man 
at the top or of the man at the bottom of the 
social turmoil. Could you change their places, 
the conditions would remain the _ same. 
Whether Jones or Brown or Robinson be 
tramp or millionaire is immaterial; the im- 
portant facts are that while from one point of 
view we find that the processes of the present 
stage of social evolution produce, of necessity, 
the millionaire and the tramp; from the other 
point of view (at which this present considera- 
tion is undertaken) these extremes ure devel- 
oped out of an interplay of personality and 
environment, and the qualities of personality 
thus given material means and expression are 
confined to neither one extreme nor the other. 
The laziness, indolence, shiftless neglect of 
time and opportunity, and the like, which 
characterize the proverbial vagabond of the 
story-book and the newspaper, burst nowhere 
into more vivid and unmistakable bloom than 
in the person of many a rich man’s wife, who 
but for the money which enables her to pur- 
chase efficient housekeeping ability would 
dwell in ill-smelling squalor in an alley tene- 
ment; or in the life of some magnate’s son, 
spending his time in the adornment and indul- 
gence of his useless carcass or the amusement 
of hisempty mind, On the other hand, the 
greed, the grasping disregard of elementary 
rights of fellowmen, the clutch after the 
tawdry brass buttons which make up the out- 
ward show of “wealth” (so miscalled) is as 
finely and unquestionably displayed among 
poor people as among rich. One need have 
but the most superficial acquaintance with the 
men and women who make up the rank and file 
of radical agitators, always at the front in 
meetings for the discussion of social and 
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economic subjects, to be assured, with sadness 
not unmixed with amusement, that among 
these are to be found rampant all the qualities 
which have turned the world into a hell, 
Allow all you will for the social conditions of 
environment which have put a premium upon 
tiger-qualities and compelled men to be 
greedy beasts in order to stay on earth at all, 
there remains the equally evident fact that 
there did lie more or less dormant in character 
the tiger-qualities and the beastly greed which 
came to the surface at the first opportunity. 
However true may that old saying that 
«¢ You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,” it is also equally true that no sow’s ear 
ever was made out of a silk purse ! 

The fundamental struggle in each man’s own 
experience is with himself. If he fail to find 
God in his own heart, he never will find Him 
at Sinai. A man’s Life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth, and 
he who, with however good excuse, permits his 
poverty to turn him into a beast of prey, is by 
no whit better as social material than the other 
man who did the like to protect his «‘owner- 
ship” in twenty thousand tons of brass but- 
tons. By what we want and strenuously 
try to do are we developed or destroyed ; not 
by our accomplishments, which any one of a 
thousand circumstances, beyond our control, 
might have prospered or prevented. 

The Kingdom, if anywhere, is within, and it 
will never be anywhere else. 
circumstances what they 


be 


Be his fortuitous 
may, he who truly 
seeks to find that Kingdom and its King within 
himself, will have solved, so far as he can, the 
social problem, and will be in some degree 
worthy to be a savior and leader of his fellow- 
men, 


UBTLE indeed, at this point, is the opera- 
S ation of the process of self-mastery. For 
the first thing a man does when the desire of 
repentance and righteousness seizes upon him 
is to ‘reform ” himself in some particular, and 
the curious fact is that the particular is usual- 
ly aconspicnous one! I will do this or stop 
doing that, says such an one, and then he com- 
placently wonders how his Doing or cessation of 
Doing will impress people! The truth is that 
what most of us need is not “reform” at the 
surface, but ‘revolution ” at the heart, The 
conspicuous things that need to be done or 
undone are the faithful expression of heart 
conditions. 
theology 


The doings and neglects that 
vaguely calls «*sins” are the mere 
surface indications of deep-running forces, and 
many a ‘‘reformation”’ consists of the substi- 
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tution of a worse, because secret, form of ex- 
pression for one less dangerous because more 
open. With most of us, the process needed is 
a revolution-far down and deep within, whose 
doing and undoing none but ourselves would 
know. For the tap-root of «‘sin” is usually 
some fact of character which we are ashamed 
to confess even to ourselves. 

The revolution in the forms and relation- 
ships of society is coming fast, and in spite of 
us. World-forces (over which man exerts 
actually no conscious control, and very little 
directive power—let his theoretical ability to 
these ends be What they may) are hastening 
changes for better or worse which no mind 
can more than vaguely forecast, which no 
legislation can prevent, no scheming 
divert. Resolutions and ‘speechifying” are 
comparatively futile, save as safety valves for 
energy and opportunities for vanity. The real 
power and place of reform so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned Jies nowhere else, or at 
any rate than in the old 
struggle on the battlefield of Self, for wisdom 
and command. The best definition Froebel 
could find for the power and purpose of educa- 
tion was ‘through self-knowledge to attain 
self-control.” And it is the Keynote of social 
service as well as of personal life. The stream 
san rise no higher than its source. A bad man 
sannot set good forces in motion in society. 

E MAKE no attempt at a report of the 
W Chicago Trust Conference. But,in re- 
sponse to repeated requests from readers of THE 
Commons, we have devoted considerable space 
in this issue to impressions of the Conference 


and 


” 


nowhere nearer, 


from men who represent neither class, party 
nor business interest, but are in a position to 
see clearly and impartially. 


ANY of the same people who lash them- 
M selves into tine rage over the demorali- 
zation of thro idleness in 
prison seem to have comparatively little inter- 
est in the matter of the equal demoralization 
of honest workingmen thro the same cause. 


prison convicts 


Unele Sam: «Don’t you think I’m getting 
more like you every day?"’ John Bull: * You 
are, my boy, and 1 am only afraid of one thing.” 
«What's that?” ‘*We may grow so much alike 
that we will love the same things.’ Chicago 
Journal, 





Crimes cannot, either in law or morals, be 
established by judicial talsehood.—Susan B. 
Anthony. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 
140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

“As exemplified 







at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of peop] their home 
in that part of the great cit y et ¢ st needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.” 

Support.--The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for, The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oceasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stallments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 


who Choose to mak 






Visitors, singly or in groups, are weleome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Residence.—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden, 

Form of Bequest.—"T give and bequeath to the Chi- 
cago Commons Association (incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Tlinois).............. Dollars, to be devoted to 
the social settlement purposes of that Association.” 


THE NEW BUILDING. 


Results of the Summer's Campaign for Funds and 
Lease-hold—The Tabernacle Abandoned— 
Status of the Fund—Prospects. 


By the time this issue of THr Commons 
reaches its readers. the Tabernacle congrega- 
tion will have met for the last time in the old 
eburch, its crumbling walls will have begun 
to disappear and the first contracts for the 
erection of the most needed Morgan street 
(auditorium) wing of the new building will 
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have been Jet. This result stands for negotia- 
tions so manifold and complicated and a har- 
mony of action upon the part of distinct and 
sometimes differing interests so difficult to 
bring about that it took more of the entire 
summer’s work to effect the gratuitous lease of 
the land than to raise the money for the build- 
ing. The corporate action of no less than 
sixty-seven members of five boards of trustees 
and the certified signatures of many of them 
had to be secured. ‘To clear the title defective 
records had to be corrected, and even a 
defunct organization resuscitated, in order to 
comply with the legal requirements, which so 
heavily taxed the time and patience of Messrs. 
Edwin burritt Smith and David Fales—to say 
nothing of that of Professor Taylor, upon whom 
the chief burden fell—as to place the Chicago 
Commons under the greatest obligations to 
them for their unfailingly painstaking and 
arduously expert legal services, which they 
gratuitously contributed. 

We have secured to date (September 20) from 
forty-five contributors the subscription of 
$17,930, Which warrants us in letting contracts 
for so much of the Morgan street wing as will 
include the completion o! the auditorium, and 
the additional expense of a temporary roof, if 
we should be obliged to stop at that point. 
The subscription of $6,000 more, payable 
before Mareh 1, would enable us permanently 
to enclose and roof the entire wing, rough 
finishing the interior of the upper stories, but 
affording us the immediate use of their 
accommodations. ‘This we will do our utmost 
to accomplish, but after having devoted the 
past five months almost exclusively to the 
building campaign, the warden can give only 
incidental attention and occasional service to 
the further solicitation of funds, as the exact- 
ing demands of his professorial duties must 
have the right of way for the next eight 
months, and the additional care of the settle- 
ment and chureh work will demand the bal- 
ance of his time and energy. If, therefore, 
this most necessary building equipment is to 
be furnished the work of the Commons and 
the Tabernacle, the additional] funds must be 
volunteered, and the co-operation of many 
friends must be promptly offered. With grate- 
ful appreciation we mention the encouraging 
fact that a group of recent graduates of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, without any 
suggestion from the settlement, issued to the 
Alumni of the institution an effective appeal 
for their personal and parish co-operation in 
the effort to complete the entire building as 
designed. If this end is accomplished, as we 
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hope it may be within a year at least, there 
remains to be secured no Jess than $32,000, as 
the rise in the price of building material and 
wages of lapor will raise the entire cost of the 
edifice to $59,000. This, however, is by no 
means wun extravagant suin to invest in the pro- 
Vision of the only center for the civic, social, 
moral and religious betterment of a popniation 


of 25,000 souls. 


SETTLEMENT FINANCES. 


Need of Special Gifts to Offset the Drafts of the 


sSuilding Fund.—Good Summer Report, 


We looked forward to the past summer as a 
severe test to the constituency cof our work, 
because the appeal for the new building 
seemed more than likely to divert the larger 
donations from the maintenance of the work. 
With a few exceptions it did so. But without 
special appeal, enough smaller contributions 
were received to meet not only the current ex- 
penses of the usual settlement service, but 
also the heavy additional cost of giving over 
1,200 outings to our neighbors, and maintaining 
the boys’ and girls’ Camp Good Will at Elgin; 
so that we reached the first of September with- 
out incurring debt of deticit. Pending the 
response of some tormer contributors, who 
have donated nothing to the work this year, we 
have been obliged to borrow $350, but trust our 
friends to put their littles together to tide us 
over the autumn months until the subserip- 
tions of the ensuing year are received in 
answer to our annual December appeal. 


REPORT ON SALOONS. 


Invaluable Investigation of Social Enterprises of 
All Sorts in Chicago by Mr. R. L. Melendy. 


One of the best pieces of settlement work 
that Chicago Commons has ever contributed 
to the general social cause has been rendered 
this summer by Mr. i. L. Melendy, who for six 
months has been the incumbent of our Uni- 
versity of Michigan Fellowship. He was 
assigned to the work of investigating « Ethical 
Substitutes for the Social Function of the 
Saloon” in Chicago, undertaken by the settle- 
ment at the request of the ‘Committee of 
Fifty,” which is conducting a thoroughly 
scientific and national investigation of the 
entire liquor problem, issuing a series of 
invaluable reports upon all its main aspects. 
To ascertain just what social function the 
saloon fulfils, Mr. Melendy devoted the first 
six weeks of his time to personal observation 
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of suloon life. To this end he repeatedly 
visited all of the 167 saloons of our own ward, 
earefully noting the equipment and conduct of 
the business, aimed to meet the social 
demands of the neighborhoods. He extended 
this personal inquiry to many other districts 
and the saloons of all types and characters. 
Then, by extensive correspondence, personal 
interviews and experience in various ways, he 
ascertained what was being attempted by fra- 
ternal organizations, trades unions, culture 
clubs, public schools and educational institu- 
tions, pleasure and recreative associations, 
lodging houses, charity and philanthropical 
agencies, public libraries, social settlements, 
missions and churches to meet the same 
demands of the social instinct which create 
and perpetuate all the features of the saloon 
except the sale of liquor, and its pandering to 
gambling and prostitution. 

His report igcludes not only careful statisti- 
cal tabulation (in which he has had the assist- 
ance of the entire police force of the city, as 
as well as the officers of hundreds of organiza- 
tions), but also the most varied and vividly 
realistic descriptions of what he experienced 
and observed of the life and human relation- 
ships centering at the saloon. Copies of this 
report have been filed with the Committee of 
Fifty, the University of Michigan and at 
Chicago Commons. As it will be used only as 
the basis for the Committee’s forthcoming 
volume of « The Ethical Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem,” it is to be earnestly hoped that Chi- 
cago Commons will be furnished with the $150 
necessary to publish the entire report as 
written, as a settlement publication. 


GUESTS OF THE COMMONS. 


Interesting Evenings of the Residents with Visitors 
to the Trust Conference, 


The Trust Conference brought to the Com- 
mons residents the delightful privilege of 
entertaining many distinguished guests. One 
evening Mr. Albert Shaw, of the Review of Re- 
views, Prof. Folwell, of the University of Min- 
nesota, and Profs. Bemis and Commons, of the 
new Bureau of Economic Research, recently 
estublished by the Buffalo Convention, added 
to our menu the spice of their bright inter- 
change of view, principally upon the policy of 
America toward other peoples. Another even- 
ing a typical settlement dinner party gathered 
guests such as seldom meet elsewhere, Around 
our board were gathered Profs. Henry C. Adams, 
of Michigan, Richard ‘I’. Ely, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versities, and Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia; 
a gronp of socialists, including Mr. Thomas J. 
Morgan, long time a pioneer of socialism in 
Chicago; Mr. A. M. Simons, editor of the So- 
cialist Labor Party’s new weekly paper, The 
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Workers’ Call, himself a Wisconsin University 
graduate; Mr. Abram Bisno, a Russian Jew, 
who has long represented the struggle of the 
garment makers against the sweating system; 
Mr. N. O. Nelson, widely known as the profit- 
sharing manufacturer of St. Louis, and Dr. 
Washington Gladden. At the household ves- 
pers the conversation turned on the ethics of 
the labor movement, and was as remarkable for 
its incisive criticism and fearless frankness as 
it was for its good-fellowship. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


Educational classes will begin work with the 
week of October 9. : 


The Woman’s Club begins its regular meet- 
ings Friday afternoon, October €, 


The Girls’ Progressive Club has not inter- 
rupted its regular meetings during the summer. 


Professor Taylor opens the «Tuesday Meet 
ing,’ October 3, with a discussiom of the Trust 
Conferences. 


Plans for the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon are 
well in hand, and the first occasion will be Sun- 
day, October, 15. 


‘«‘ Blue Ticket Club” boys had their first rally 
September 21, and begin regular meetings the 
first Thursday in October. 


The first of the winter's socials is that given 
by the residents to some of the past and pessi- 
ble non-resideut workers, October 2. 


Nlustrated magazines will be distributed in 
several of the clubs aud meetings this winter, 
and almost any quantity can be used to advan- 
tage. 


The Kindergarten opens its regular sessions 
for the winter on Monday, October »: the girls’ 
clubs, Wednesday evening, October 4; the boys’ 
clubs, Friday, October 5. 


The best thing we have seen on the subject 
ot games, from the philosophical point of view, 
isa pamphlet by Dr. Lutuier Gulick of Spring- 
field, Mass., entitled «Psychological, Pedagogi- 
eal and Religious Aspects of Group Gam-s.” It 
is reprinted from the Pedagogical Seminary of 
March, 1899. We have waited for space in 
which to review the article, but now instead 
recommend our readers interested in the sub- 
ject to write to Dr. Gulick fora copy of it. 


Byron W. Holt, in his article in the June 
number of Municipal Affairs, maintains that 
ground rents ure created by the public and 
that, therefore, they belong to the publie and 
constitute a natural source of revenue for 
cities. He sees no reason why a city should 
not derive allof its revenue from ground rents. 


Ina government of the people error can be 
safely tolerated while reason is left free to 
combat it Thomas Jefferson. 
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NEW BOOK ON SETTLEMENTS. 


Competent Authors Contribute to Will Reason’s New 


Work on the Subject. 


Several men and women of ‘experience and 
ideas in settlement work contribute to Will 
Reason's new book « University and Social Set- 
tlements”’ (Methuen & Co., London) of which 
THE CoMMONS already has made brief mention. 
Mr. Reason leads off his book with Sir Walter 
Besant’s inaugural address given at the open- 
ing of the new residence of Mansfield House, 
December, 5. 1897, under the title «* University 
Settlements; second, is reprinted Canon Bar- 
nett’s well-known Nineleenth Century paper on 
«‘University Settlements,” Percy Alden, of 
Manstield House (of which the editor, Mr. Kea- 
son, was long sub-warden) writes of ‘Settle- 
ments in relation to Local Admiuistration;” 
Mr. Reason himself contributes two papers, 
respectively, concerning ‘* Settlements and Ed- 
ucation and «Settlements and Recreations.” 
Rey. J. Scott Lidgett, warden of Bermondsey 
Settlement, London, treats of ‘Settlements 
and the Administration of the Poor Law.” 

The paper on « Women’s Settlements in Eng- 
land” is jointly by Miss Margeret A. Sewell, 
warden, aud Miss Eleanor G. Powell, secretary 
of the Women’s University Settlement. 

Miss Emmeline Pethick, of whose extraordin- 
arily successful working girls’ club work in 
West London, we hope presently to speak in 
detail, furnishes one of the most valuable 
papers—probably the most valuable--in the 
book, on «* Working Girls’ Clubs.” It there 
were only this one, settlement folk would find 
the book worth while. Arthur Sherwell makes 
practical suggestions in a strong paper on the 
‘«‘Relation of Settlements to the Labor Move- 
ment.” Mr. Alden gives a brief review of the 
Settlement Movement in America, And last, 
but not least, there are valuable appendices, 
succinctly treating of ««the Poor Man’s Law- 
yer,” the settlement hospital of the Canning 
Town (Mansfield House) Women’s Settlement ; 
the Wave Lodging House of Mansfield House; 
«Heath Cottage and its Guests,” « Toynbee 
Hall Lectures and Classes.” ‘« Appendix F” is 
a list of the Federated Working Men’s Clubs of 
London, with full addresses, names ot delegates 
and days whenopen. The work concludes with 
a list of English Settlements, naturally later 
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and more reliable than that in the American 
Bibliography of Settlements. On the whole, it 
is not too much to say, that this is a handbook 
which should be in the possession of every set- 
tlement worker. 


VALUABLE LABOR REPORTS. 


Recent Contributions from the United States and 
Massachusetts Bureaus Unusually Useful. 


The thirteenth annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor (1898) relates to 
a subject upon which there is a very great 
amount of popular discussion, and upon which 
reliable information is increasingly difficult to 
obtain—that of the relation between hand and 
machine labor, and the displacement of the 
former by the latter. While the degree to 
which improved machinery is displacing the 
slower, even if intrinsically and artistically 
better methods of hand work, is sufficiently 
startling, even to those who have had some 
appreciation of the situation; the report, nev- 
ertheless, shows that machinery is far from 
having universal influence in this way, for 
there are still many industries in which hand 
work is in no sense supplanted, not a few in 
which it issupreme. As Commissioner Carroll 
Db. Wright remarks in the preface, ‘‘ the report 
presents a body of information which it would 
be impossible to secure a few years later. Hand 
methods are going out of use, and yet it is sur- 
prising to find in how many directions it has 
been possible to’ ascertain the facts in regard 
to obsolescent processes.” As a whole, the 
report may be characterized as of great value, 
and students of every shade of economic theory 
will find the statistics exhaustive and well 
tabulated, ready for varied combinations and 
deductions from their many points of view. 


The Massachusetts Labor Bulletin for July 
contains a valuable analysis, «‘ Certain Tene- 
ment Conditions in boston,” covering tenement 
house statistics and comparisons for 1891 and 
1898, sanitary conditions, number of persons 
and proportion of overcrowding, and some ref- 
erence to park and other improvements. A 
postal card application to Horace G. Wodlin, 
Chief of Labor Department,-Boston, will secure 
this Bulletin, in whose preparation, the intro- 
duction tells us, valuable assistance was ren- 
dered by Miss Helena. S. Dudley, of Denison 
House, Boston. 


The bureau has just issued, also, under date 
of August 23, and asa part of its 29th annual 
report, a consideration of the matter of «Sun- 
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day Labor” in Massachusetts, covering rail- 
roads, electric and steam, various kinds of 
traffic, telegraph and telephone companies, 
longshoremen and stevedores, domestic and 
personal servants, etc., and public employes. 
It is an unusually useful and enlightening 
contribution to social information, and can be 
obtained on application. 


NEW LABOR BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Handbook of Literature Sure to be Desired by all 
Social Students. 


A new book which is sure to supply a want is 
the «« Handbook of Labor Literature” compiled 
by Helen Marot and published (at $1.00) by the 
Free Library of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, at 1315 Filbert street, Philadelphia, with 
which the author is connected. It is, in short, 
avery complete bibliography of the books and 
periodicals now available which deal with the 
labor problem. It seems well within the truth 
to say that the little work, while not perfect 
even Within its sphere must become indispensa. 
ble to all students of the social problem, for, as 
the author says in her word of introduction, 
«whether the ‘labor question’ be approached by 
the man who finds that ‘things as they are, 
are good enough for me’ or by him who sees 
and is striving fora better industrial life he 
needs to know the best which has been thought 
and written in the world.” And we know at the 
moment of no bibliography which so fully 
covers the subjects included with the scope of 
this work. Itessays to include all recognized 
schools of reform and radical thought, all phases 
of the labor question, including the relation of 
the church and Christianty to it, labor songs 
and poetry, labor and sociological periodicals, 
economic monographs,etc. There is also a full 
list of bibliographies consulted in this work, 
and of addresses of publishers of social litera- 
ture. Particular attention has been given to 
government and statistical literature with the 
idea of placing this material more nearly with- 
in the reach of the average reader. 

Tor criticism, we wonder whether the author 
intentionally omitted all mention of the social 
settlements, which by their efforts and their 
literature have contributed some worthy study 
and not a little accomplishment to the prog- 
ress of the labor movement. 


Guard with jealous attention the public lib- 
erty. Suspect everyone who approaches that 
jewel.— Patrick Henry. 








PASSING OF PARTIES. 


Forcible Attack by Major 8S. M. Jones, of Toledo, 
upon the Position of Those Who Believe in 
Partisanship—An Open Letter to Voters, 


Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, an 
old friend of THE ComMMonNSs and its readers, 
now in a fair way to be elected governor of 
of Ohio on an absolutely non-partisan ticket, 
has dealt the position of those who still cling 
to partisanship a very severe blow in his 
‘sopen letter to certain members of the ¢ Union 
Reform party,” 
tion last spring. The letter explains itself: 


which assisted in his re-elec- 


«A number of earnest and thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Union Reform party have written, 
criticising my attitude as a possible non-parti- 
san candidate for the office of governor. My 
belief in the good faith of the people who write 
these letters, and of the leaders of the Union 
Reform movement generally, leads me to write 
this open letter to undertake to make my 
position clear on the subject. 

‘«<T did not make the declaration that «I will 
never again claim political loyalty to anything 
less than the whole people’ until I had given 
the subject the most careful thought of which 
Iam capable. I did not then see, nor am i 
able now to see, a single spot or place where I 
shall be debarred from exercising any function 
of good citizenship by reason of having made 
this declaration. 

PARTISAN POLITICS, 

«In partisan politics we have an expression 
of the worst evils of our competitive life. All 
of the ills that afflict our commercial, indus- 
trial, social and political life today can be 
charged directly to the evil of competition. I 
think the most careful analysis will convince 
all fair-minded persons of the justness of this 
charge. Men are brothers, not competitors, 
naturally loving, just and kind, and our aim 
should be to establish an order of life in which 
it is possible for us to live as brothers. To do 
this we must eliminate the competitive idea 
in every possible way that we can. Competi- 
tion is an acknowledged failure as a business 
system, and it is no longer practiced by any 
but common laborers and small traders. 

«« Business men, professional men and skilled 
workmen combine; hence we have the trusts, 
the corporations, the labor unions, the bar 
associations, ministers’ unions, etc. The com- 
petitive order may do for wild beasts ; it never 
was intended for human beings. As it has 
been abandoned as a business system and is 
rapidly going out of date in every department 
of commercial life, it is high time that it 
should be abandoned in our political life. I 
see no possible way of doing this by pursuing 
the methods of the old-party machines. A 
new party, using old machine methods of pre- 
cinect, ward, city and county committeemen, 
etc., o! self-constituted committees, to select 
lists of delegates, will, in the end, produce the 
same old results that the old-party machines 
have produced. It willselect the cunning and 
the wise and the unscrupulous, who will make 
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merchandise out of the simple, the confiding 
and the unwary, and this result will continue 
so long as the competitive idea is our rule of 
life. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION, 

‘¢] believe in direct legislation. I believe 
in it now, and am willing to begin to practice 
it now. I shall not be a candidate for the 
office of governor in this campaign, nor will I 
for any other office in any campaign to come, 
unless the people, through the initiative by 
petition, express their desire that I shall. 
[ know of no more reasonable way to inaugurate 
the initiative than in the statement contained 
in my open letter in these words. Referring 
to the desire for a non-partisan candidate, I 
said: ‘I invite those who feel that such a 
move should be made to write me for petitions 
of correct legal form upon which to secure sig- 
natures, petitioning the Secretary of State to 
place the name upon the ticket.’ I have not 
since made, nor will I make, a single move to 
secure a name beyond merely sending out the 
blanks that have been asked for. If this is not 
submitting the question directly to the initia- 
tive of the people, then I do not understand 
the simplest words in the English language. 

NO ORGANIZATION, 

“Tt is charged that I am making a ‘Jones 
party’ and an independent party. I reply, 
We have no form or semblance of organization 
or party as a result of the election in this city 
last spring. I believe in organization for edu- 
rational purposes, but not in organization of 
men drawn together by the hope of spoils 
(offices). When men and women assemble 
purely in the interest of education, we are 
then able to locate the people who are inspired 
by moral purpose, but when they organize for 
political purposes, for the capture of offices, it 
is impossible to tell who are inspired with a 
desire to benefit their fellow men and who are 
drawn to the movement by the hope of personal 
gain. 

««Tt has been asked howl could expect to put 
my theories into practice without a party 
pledged to enact them into law. I reply, Give 
the people the initiative and they will make 
their own laws, but the law will not represent 
any higher purpose than inspires the people 
who make it. Let them nominate every official 
from constable to governor by petition, and we 
shall at once get rid of the iniquitous delegate 
system by which the best man on earth can be 
beaten, as any one who is at all familiar with 
the methods of men who are trained in the 
business of politics very well knows 

A SUFFICIENT PLATFORM. 

‘Tt is charged that I lack aplatform. Treply, 
The declaration that «IT claim no privilege for 
myself or for my children that [am not ready 
to do my utmost to secure for all others on 
equal terms’ is a platform that will satisfy 
every fair-minded man. The people of Ohio 
seem to be fairly well informed in regard to 
the platform upon which I made the campaign 
in this city last spring. I do not think the 
charge that [ want to make a new party will be 
seriously considered. It was pretty well 
worked by the partisan press in this city dur- 
ing the last campaign, along with much other 
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ill-tempered abuse, all of which seemingly 
added to the strength of the independent 
movement; and I very much fear that the ani- 
mus of the charge now mace is found in the 
same partisan spirit that characterized the 
opposition last spring. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, 


‘¢In the operation of the Niles school law in 
Toledo, we have a practical demonstration of 
the truth that the people no longer need par- 
ties. The names of the candidates for the 
office of member of the Board of Education are 
all placed on one ticket, and the voter puts his 
cross opposite the name of the person of his 
choice. This principle is equally adaptable 
and applicable to every political office in the 
state of Ohio, and in my humble opinion, with 
all due respect to those who hold contrary 
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beliefs, I think it is the plain duty of all ° 
patriots to urge the extension of this principle 
into our political life, until every office in the 
state shall be filled according to the principle 
of direct legislation. Let the people select 
their candidates by petition without the aid or 
intervention of any caucus or committee, self- 
constituted or otherwise ; in this way we shall 
at once be relfeved of party, party bosses and 
ward heelers, and the heresy of the divine 
right of parties will take its place with the 
divine right of kings—in a dead and buried 
past. Freed from the curse of party rule, the 
people will own and govern themselves, I will 
join and co-operate with any organization that 
will announce as its purpose the education of 
the people upon the subject of direct legisla- 
tion and emancipation from the rule of bosses. 
«S. M. JONES. 





ee 
Iam a farmer located near Stony Broo‘, one of the most malarious 
districts in this State, and was bothered with malaria for years, at times 
so 1 could not work, and was always very constipated as well. For 
years I had malaria so bad in the spring, when engaged in plowing, 


that I could do nothing but shake. 


I must have taken about a barrel 


of quinine pills besides dozens of other remedies, but never obtained 


any permanent benefit. 


Last fall, in peach time, | had a most serious 


attack of chills and then commenced to take Ripans Tabules, upon a 
friend’s advice, and the first box made me all right and I have never 


been without them since. 
and sometimes when I feel more 


I take one Tabule each morning and night 
than usually exhausted | tuke three in 


aday. They have kept my stomach sweet, my bowels regular and | 
have not had the least touch of maliria nor splitting headache since I 


commenced using them. 
more refreshed than formerly. 


I know also that I sleep better and wake up 
I don’t know how many complaints 


Ripans Tabules will help, but I do know they will cure any one in the 
condition | was and I would not be without them at any price. | 
honestly consider them the cheapest-priced medicine in the world, as 
they are also the most beneficial and the most convenient to take. 
I am twenty-seven years of age and have worked hard all my life, the 


same as most farmers, both early 


and late and in all kinds of weather, 


and } have never enjoyed such good health as I have since last fall; in 
fact, my neighbors have all remarked my improved condition and have 
said, ‘‘ Say, john, what are you doing to look so healthy P” 

W: AN|ED,—A Cuse of bad health that -k I'PA‘N’'S will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong lite, 


One gives relief. Note the word R I'P 


~A'N'S on the package and accept no substitute. R'1-P*A‘N*S, 


10 for 5 cents or twelve packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and one thou- 


0 Spruce St., New 


sand testimonials ve a ee to any address for 5 cents, forw arded to the Ripans Chemical Co., Na 
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| j A red or blue mark in this space indicates that 
| | your subscription has expired with this issue, 
! and that you can best help THE COMMONS and the 
eause for which it stands by using the enclosed subscription 
blank to-day for renewal. This will save you the annoy- 
ance of a further reminder, and us the time and money that 
a letter and postage would cost, and that might better be 
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Year Opens 





. October 2, 1899. 





Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. A 
course in Home Making. Industrial and Social Development 
Emphasized. Also a Mothers’ Class. 


INSTRUCTORS 





Theory and “ Mother-Play’ 
. Theory of Gifts and History of Education 
Studies in Expression 

Music and Physical Culture 
Drawing, Color Work and Design 
Home Making and Occupations 


Social Function of Education 


SPECIALISTS on Psychology and Nature Study 


There will be other LECTURES on Special Subjects during the year. 


For Circulars 


BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 


140 North Union Street, CHICAGO 








